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XXII.— BURKE AMONG THE FORERUNNERS 
OF LESSING. 

Edmund Burke's Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (London, 1757 ; 
second edition, considerably enlarged, 1759) was received 
in Germany no less hospitably than in England. Lessing 
wrote about it in 1757 and 1758 to his friends Mendelssohn 
and Nicolai, 1 planned to translate 2 it, and left Bemerkungen 3 
on sundry points in it ; Mendelssohn reviewed it ; * Herder 
considered, like Lessing, the making of a translation, 5 referred 
to Burke in letters, 6 in Das vierte hritische Waldchen, 7 and in 
conversation with Lessing; 8 Christian Garve published a 
translation ; 9 and Burke's treatise was not without influence 
on Kant 10 and Schiller. 11 

The Germans esteemed Burke's Enquiry more for its 
many just observations on human experience than for 
its definitions or its philosophical system, and it is not 
surprising that philosophers and historians of philosophy — 
even historians of esthetics — have given little heed to the 

'L-M, 8 Lpz., 1886 ff., xvn, pp. 128, 134, 137, 145. 
Ubid., 134, 137, 269. 
*Ibid. , xiv, 220 ff. 

* Bibliothek d. schon. Wiss. u. d. freien Kiinsle, 1758 ; Ges. Schriften, Lpz., 
1844 ff., iv, 1, 331 ff. 
5 E. Haym, Herder, Berl., 1880, I, 358. 

6 0. Hoffmann, Herders Brief e an Hamann, Berl., 1889, p. 48. 
'Cap. 7 u. 11 ; Werhe, ed. B. Suphan, Berl., 1877 ff., iv, 103, 153. 

8 Haym, I. c, and E. Schmidt, Lessing, 2 Berl., 1899, I, 684. 

9 Riga, 1773. 

10 Cf. Beobachiungen ilber das Gefuhl des Schonen und Erhabenen (1764), 
Samtliche Werhe, ed. G. Hartenstein, Lpz., 1867 ff., II, 227 ff. ; H. Cohen, 
Kants Begriindung der Asthetilc, Berl., 1889, p. 149; G. Jacoby, Herders 
und Kants Asthetik, Lpz., 1907, p. 292. 

"Cf. Briefe, ed. F. Jonas, Stuttg., [1892ff.], in, 236, 238. 
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BURKE AMONG THE FORERUNNERS OF LESSING. 609 

subordinate and summary treatment of words and poetry 
that Burke appended as part v. His work was not pri- 
marily a work on poetics. It is, however, to this part, and 
to a few passages on poetry in the preceding parts, that I 
wish to call attention ; for in them Burke takes a long step 
towards the goal that Lessing set for himself in Laohoon. 
This fact is, to be sure, so little recognized that Burke's 
name is not even mentioned among the predecessors of 
Lessing by Blumner. 1 But Burke had a clear notion of the 
difference between painting and poetry, and of the appro- 
priate means of expression in these arts. Indeed, his view 
of the function of words, a view which I have not found 
before him in the eighteenth century, might have furnished 
Lessing with additional ammunition for his bombardment of 
the citadel flying the banner ut pictura poesis. The evidence 
before us would not seem to indicate that Lessing was 
especially influenced by Burke in respect to these matters. 
Nevertheless, he must have been confirmed by Burke in his 
instinctive abhorrence of descriptive poetry, and Burke's 
name deserves to be coupled with the names of Diderot and 
Mendelssohn as one of those who more or less definitely 
anticipated the conclusions reached in Laohoon. 

Burke's system has been called empirical, naturalistic, 



'Laokoon, 2 Berl., 1880. — B. Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, 1 London, 
1904, devotes three pages to Burke and Home (Elements of Criticism, 1762) 
together, and remarks that they "anticipated Lessing." The full signifi- 
cance of this anticipation can be brought out only by a comparative study. 
For Home, who is barely mentioned by Blumner (p. 31, note and p. 640), 
see Josef Wohlgemuth, Henry Homes Asthetik und ihr Einfiuss auf deutsche 
Asthetiker, Berl., 1893 ; and Wilhelm Neumann, Die Bedeutung Homes fiir 
die Asthetik und sein Einfiuss auf die deutschen Asthetiker, Halle, 1894. The 
habit of giving precedence to Home (Karnes) over Burke in histories of 
esthetics is justified by the dates of the birth of the two men, and on other 
grounds ; but it should be observed that Burke's Philosophical Enquiry 
antedated Home's Elements of Criticism by five years. 
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even " crudely materialistic ; " l it impresses us as putting 
undue emphasis upon physiological reactions ; it makes a 
wider gap between the sublime and the beautiful than -is 
altogether desirable ; and it is undoubtedly least satisfactory 
in its treatment of the beautiful. It is the work of a young 
man who frankly consults his own feelings for an answer to 
questions that every man must answer for himself according 
to his feelings ; and the first of Burke's merits is his coura- 
geous disregard of the abstract speculations that many of 
his contemporaries carried on so unprofitably. 2 Writing to 
Mendelssohn, 3 Lessing well says : " Das heisst ohne Zweifel 
sehr commode philosophiren ! Doch, wenn schon des Ver- 
fassers Grundsiitze nicht viel taugen, so ist sein Buch doch 
als eine Sammlung aller Eraugnungen und Wahrnehmungen, 
die der Philosoph bey dergleichen Untersuchungen als un- 
streitig annehmen muss, ungemein brauchbar. Er hat alle 
Materialien zu einem guten System gesammlet, die niemand 
besser zu brauchen wissen wird, als Sie." * 

In the second place, differentiation, even if carried to 
excess, was a laudable method in the treatment of subjects 
which the prevailing tendency to unify, or at most compare, 
had confused and obscured. Burke was at least definite 
and clear in grouping his observations about two opposite 

1 Max Schasler, Kriluche OescMchte der Asthetik, fieri. , 1872, p. 304. 

2 " I am afraid it is a practice much too common in inquiries of this 
nature, to attribute the cause of feelings which merely arise from the 
mechanical structure of our bodies, or from the natural frame and consti- 
tution of our minds, to certain conclusions of the reasoning faculty on the 
objects presented to us ; for I should imagine, that the influence of reason 
in producing our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is commonly 
believed " (p. 71 f. ). I quote from the sixth edition, London, 1770. 

3 Feb. 18, 1758 ; L-M, xvn, 138. 

'Mendelssohn wrote his essay, Tiber das Erhabene und Naive in den 

schonen Wisscnschqften (1758) before he had seen Burke's treatise; but 

modified it considerably, after reading Burke, for publication in the 
Philosophische Schriften, Berl., 1761. 
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poles, pain and pleasure, " simple ideas, incapable of defini- 
tion," but matters about which " people are not liable to be 
mistaken ; " both positive, independent of each other, and 
ensuing as the mind is swayed this way or that from a state 
of indifference. 1 Pain and pleasure are referable to two 
distinct sources. " Most of the ideas which are capable of 
making a powerful impression on the mind, whether simply 
of Pain or Pleasure, or of the modifications of those, may 
be reduced very nearly to these two heads, self-preservation 
and society; to the ends of one or the other of which all 
our passions are calculated to answer. The passions which 
concern self-preservation, turn mostly on pain or danger." 2 
Now " whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of 
pain, and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort 
terrible, or is conversant about terrible objects, or operates 
in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime; 
that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which 
the mind is capable of feeling." 3 But the passions which 
belong to society, whether of the sexes or general society, 
are different kinds of pleasure ; 4 and the qualities of men, 
women, animals, and things of nature that give us pleasure 
are the constituents of beauty. 6 " By beauty I mean, that 
quality, or those qualities in bodies, by which they cause 
love, or some passion similar to it." 6 The passions aroused 
by the sublime are astonishment, terror, admiration, rever- 
ence, and respect. 7 The qualities of things arousing these 
passions are obscurity, power, vacuity, darkness, solitude, 
silence, vastness, infinity, difficulty, magnificence, and the 
like. 8 Beauty, on the other hand, being "some quality in 
bodies acting mechanically upon the human mind by the 
intervention of the senses," 9 and found in such things as 



ip. 44. 2 P. 57. 3 P. 58. 4 P. 60fl. 6 P. 66fl. 

6 P. 182. ' P. 95 ft. 8 P. 99 ff. 9 P. 210. 
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" excite in us the passion of love," 1 is by experience proved 
to subsist in objects that are comparatively small, smooth, 
with an undulating outline, delicate, clear but subdued, or 
at any rate diversified, in color. 2 The sublime is connected 
with the arousing of the reciprocal passions of pain and 
terror ; and yet, " if the pain and terror are so modified as 
not to be actually noxious ; if the pain is not carried to 
violence, and the terror is not conversant about the present 
destruction of the person, as these emotions clear the parts, 
whether fine or gross, of a dangerous and troublesome 
incumbrance, 3 they are capable of producing delight ; not 
pleasure, but a sort of delightful horror, a sort of tran- 
quillity tinged with terror ; which, as it belongs to self- 
preservation, is one of the strongest of all the passions. 
Its object is the sublime." * Hence the sublime effect of 
darkness, 5 and the other qualities enumerated above ; and 
hence the emotional gratification with which we contemplate 
suffering, calamity, and the tragic, in life and in art. 6 

This bare outline is not intended to commend Burke's 
system, or even to expound it adequately except in so far 
as it has a bearing upon the particular problem under dis- 
cussion. Burke, not being himself primarily concerned with 
our problem, did not draw from the premises implied in his 
system the conclusions that follow from them. If he had 
proceeded to distinguish painting from poetry, it is evident 
that he must have assigned painting to the realm of the 
beautiful, and poetry to the realm of the sublime. Paint- 
ings are apt to be comparatively small, and suggestive of 
smoothness ; their figures are of undulating, or at least not 
angular outline ; they are delicate, not glaring, but diversified 



'P. 210. 2 P. 222. 

3 As exercise tones up the physical system. 

4 P. 257. 6 P. 275ff. 6 P. 70S. 
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in color. A painting presents " a very clear idea " ' of a 
palace, a temple, or landscape ; " images .... exactly 
similar to those in nature ; " 2 to be sure, " a judicious 
obscurity in some things contributes to the effect of the 
picture ; " 3 but " there is a passage in the book of Job 4 
amazingly sublime, and this sublimity is principally due to 
the terrible uncertainty of the thing described ; " 5 and 
"when painters have attempted to give us clear representa- 
tions of these very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have I 
think almost always failed ; insomuch that I have been at a 
loss, in all pictures that I have seen of hell, whether the 
painter did not intend something ludicrous. ... In all 
these subjects poetry is very happy." 6 " It is one thing to 
make an idea clear, and another to make it affecting to the 
imagination." 7 " The most lively and spirited verbal de- 
scription I can give, raises a very obscure and imperfect 
idea of such objects ; but then it is in my power to raise a 
stronger emotion by the description than I could do by the 
best painting." 8 "And I think there are reasons in nature 
why the obscure idea, when properly conveyed, should be 
more affecting than the clear. It is our ignorance of things 
that causes all our admiration, and chiefly excites our 
passions. Knowledge and acquaintance makes the most 
striking causes affect but little. It is thus with the vulgar, 
and all men are as the vulgar in what they do not under- 
stand." 9 Milton's portrait of Satan 10 " is a very noble 
picture ; and in what does this poetical picture consist ? In 
images of a tower, an archangel, the sun rising through 
mists, or in an eclipse, the ruin of monarchs, and the revo- 
lutions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out of itself; by 
a croud of great and confused images ; which affect because 

■P. 101. 2 P. 107. 3 P. 107. * Job 4, 13-17. 

5 P. 108. 6 P. 109. 'P. 101. 8 P. 102. 

9 P. 105. 10 Paradise Lost, I, 589-599. 
2 
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they are erouded and confused. For separate them, and 
you lose much of the greatness; and join them, and you 
infallibly lose the clearness. The images raised by poetry 
are always of this obscure kind ; though in general the 
effects of poetry are by no means to be attributed to 
the images it raises." 1 

Painting, then, presents ideas through clear images affect- 
ing the mind but little ; poetry stirs the emotions through 
obscure images, or without raising images at all. 2 This is 
no apology for what is ordinarily called "obscurity" in 
literary composition ; it is an observation concerning the 
means of poetic expression, namely, words. Burke recog- 
nizes three sorts of words, which he calls 3 aggregate words 
(man, horse, tree, castle, etc.), simple abstract words (red, 
blue, round, square, and the like), and compounded abstract 
words (virtue, honor, persuasion, magistrate, and the like). 
Of the last Burke is " convinced, that whatever power they 
may have on the passions, they do not derive it from any 
representation raised in the mind of the things for which 
they stand. As compositions, they are not real essences, and 
hardly cause, I think, any real ideas." i We habitually use 
these words in association with particular occasions, they 
have an emotional value, and their effect on the mind is like 



1 P. 106. 

2 How far Burke may have been influenced in the making of this dis- 
tinction by James Harris's Dialogue concerning Art (Three Treatises, London, 
1744) I cannot say. Harris (pp. 29 ff.) described a painting as a work, 
the perfection of which is visible after the energy of its production is 
accomplished ; poetry, as an energy, its perfection being perceived only 
during the production. As is well known, Herder turned this distinction 
against Lessing in Das erste kritisehe Watdchen, Werlce, in, 78, 158 ff. 

3 P. 313 f. 

* P. 314. That abstract words are not real essences is the ancient 
doctrine of nominalism ; that they hardly cause any real ideas, is a 
paradox. 
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the emotional reaction upon the occasions themselves. 1 We 
have a feeling attached to general words, like vice and 
virtue, and aroused by such words, before we have any idea 
what vice or virtue is. 2 " If words have all their possible 
extent of power, three effects arise in the mind of the 
hearer : " 3 sound, the picture or representation of the thing 
signified by the sound, and the affection of the soul produced 
by one or by both of the foregoing. As has been said 
above, compound abstract words " produce the first and the 
last of these effects, but not the second ; " simple abstracts 
" are capable of effecting all three of the purposes of words ; 
as the aggregate words .... are iu a yet higher degree. 
But I am of opinion, that the most general effect even of 
these words, does not arise from their forming pictures 
of the several things they would represent in the imagina- 
tion." 4 " The aggregate words operate, as I said of the 
compound abstracts, not by presenting any image to the 
mind, but by having from use the same effect on being 
mentioned, that their original has when it is seen " 6 — that 
is, the appropriate "affection of the soul." That words 
may be a perfect substitute for ideas Burke proves by the 
example of a poet, blind from birth, who nevertheless could 
describe visible objects with a spirit and justness excelled 
by few men blessed with sight ; 6 and by the further example 
of a blind professor of mathematics who lectured instruc- 
tively on light and colors. 7 These men did what we all 
do every day in common discourse : we correctly and 
significantly use words without stopping to estimate their 
value ; they are our counters, accepted at their face value, 
as good as gold and more convenient ; substitutes for reali- 



>P. 316. 2 P. 317 f. 3 P. 319. 

*P. 320. 6 P. 321. «P. 323 f. 

'P. 325. 
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ties, not immediate conjurers up of images. 1 " I know very 
well," Burke adds, "that the mind possesses a faculty of 
raising such images at pleasure ; but then an act of the will 
is necessary to this ; and in ordinary conversation or reading 
it is very rarely that any image at all is excited in the 
mind." 2 This is true, however, not merely of ordinary 
speech or reading; it holds for the most sensuous form of 
language, for poetry, as well. "Indeed, so little does poetry 
depend for its effect on the power of raising sensible images, 
that I am convinced it would lose a very considerable part 
of its energy 3 if this were the necessary result of all descrip- 



1 Mendelssohn, in the review above-mentioned (Werlce, iv, 1, 348), asks 
impatiently apropos of these propositions, "hat man jemals gezweifelt, 
dass die Worte gemeiniglich nur eine symbolische Erkenntniss gewiihren ?" 
If by "symbolische Erkenntniss" he means recognition through images 
formed in the imagination, the answer must be that the greater number 
of contemporary writers on poetry escaped doubt by taking the thing for 
granted. If he does not mean this, then the question is out of order. 
Mendelssohn had before him a copy of the first edition, without Burke's 
Introduction on Taste. Since this first edition is not accessible to me, I 
cannot say to what extent the second, the basis for all subsequent ones, 
may have been less open to criticism than the first. As recently as six 
years ago, Theodor A. Meyer (Das Stilgesetz der Poesie, Lpz., 1901) 
maintained with great positiveness and philosophical acumen ' ' die Uber- 
zengung, dass nicht innere Sinnenbilder, wie man lehrt, sondern die Worte 
und Gedanken der Sprache selber das Darstellungsmittel der Poesie sind, 
das infolge seiner Geistigkeit und Abstraktheit unfahig ist zur Erzeugung 
innerer Sinnenbilder und die Poesie ungeeignet macht fur die Aufgabe 
der Veranschaulichung" (p. iv) — and Burke straightway applied his 
conclusions about words to poetry, where his very naivete' proved to be 
insight. As to Meyer, see Johannes Volkelt, System der Astkelik, Miinchen, 
1905, I, 88. On the whole matter cf. Hubert Eoetteken, Poetik, Miinchen, 
1902, p. 39 ff. : " Die Sprache und das innere Bild ;" and Otto Harnack, 
"Uber Lyrik," in Essais und Studien, Braunschweig, 1899, p. 20 ff., where 
an interesting distinction is made between rhetorical and metaphorical lyric 
poetry, and we read (p. 38) : " Es ist im Ganzen eben der rhetorischen Lyrik 
mehr gegeben, das Erhabenezu erreichen, als der metaphorischen." 

2 P. 326. Cf. Volkelt, op. til., pp. 84, 116, 128 f., 137. 

3 Cf . Harris, supra, p. 614, note 2. 
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tion. Because that union of affecting words, which is the 
most powerful of all poetical instruments, would frequently 
lose its force along with its propriety and consistency, if the 
sensible images were always excited." 1 "The truth is, if 
poetry gives us a noble assemblage of words, corresponding 
to many noble ideas, which are connected with circumstances 
of time or place, or related to each other as cause and effect 
or associated in any natural way, they may be moulded 
together in any form, and perfectly answer their end. The 
picturesque connection is not demanded ; because no real 
picture is formed ; nor is the effect of the description at all 
the less upon this account. What is said of Helen by Priam 
and the old men of his council, is generally thought to give 
us the highest possible idea of that fatal beauty. 

Ov vefieais T/xua? ical ivicvrjfiiSas 'A%atoi»9 

k. r. X. [II. in, 156-158]. 

"Here is not one word said of the particulars of her 
Beauty ; no thing which can in the least help us to any 
precise idea of her person; but yet we are much more 
touched by this manner of mentioning her than by these 
long and laboured descriptions of Helen, whether handed 
down by tradition, or formed by fancy, which are to be met 
with in some authors." 2 " In reality poetry and rhetoric 
do not succeed in exact description so well as painting does ; 
their business is to affect rather by sympathy than imi- 
tation ; to display rather the effect of things on the mind 
of the speaker, or of others, than to present a clear idea of 
the things themselves." 3 Clear and perspicuous languages, 
like the French, " are generally deficient in strength," and 
so less adapted to poetry than the oriental tongues and the 
languages of most unpolished people. 4 For poetry, working 

1 P. 328. S P. 330 f. 3 P. 332. 4 P. 340. 
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with energy upon the passions and presenting no clear ideas 
to the mind, " cannot with strict propriety be called an art 
of imitation. . . . Descriptive poetry operates chiefly by 
substitution ; by means of ■ sounds, which by custom have 
the effect of realities. Nothing is an imitation further than 
as it resembles some other thing; and words undoubtedly 
have no sort of resemblance to the ideas for which they 
stand." l 

Lessing's Bemerkungen uber Burkes philosophische Unter- 
suchungen 2 have to do with the sublime, the beautiful, 
delight and its opposite, love, and hatred ; there is no 
attempt to connect Burke with the problems later treated in 
Laokoon. If iu the Laokoon itself there is no reference to 
Burke, this is probably because of Lessing's substantial 
agreement with Burke's conclusions concerning painting and 
poetry, and his own different basis of ratiocination ; for 
Lessing developed his case by refuting propositions made 
by theorists with whom he did not agree. The upshot of 
Burke's discussion is this : " the truth is, all verbal descrip- 
tion, merely as naked description, though never so exact, 
conveys so poor and insufficient an idea of the thing de- 
scribed, that it could scarcely have the smallest effect, if the 
speaker did not call in to his aid those modes of speech that 
mark a strong and lively feeling in himself." 3 Die Schil- 
dei-ungssucht in der Poesie i was the evil which Lessing 
particularly desired to cure, and in large measure did cure, 
by means of Laokoon. That poetry is not a so-called 
" word-painting ; " and that it is not so because of the 
peculiar qualities of its symbols — on these propositions 
Burke and Lessing are at one. They differ in their point 
of view regarding these symbols. According to Lessing, 

1 P. 333. 2 L-M 3 , iv, 220 ff. 

9 P. 339 f. 'Laokoon, ed. Blumner, p. 147. 
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succession in time is the most striking quality of words ; 
hence the most suitable subject for poetry is action, and the 
least suitable, bodies at rest. 1 Lessing, as well as Burke, 
recognizes the conventional character of words, and he 
admits the partial invalidation of his conclusions because 
(to use Burke's language) "words have no sort of resem- 
blance to the ideas for which they stand." In the formu- 
lation of his conclusions he saw fit to disregard this fact. 
Burke, on the contrary, magnified the fact to the point of 
conceding to words a dominion pretty nearly independent 
of those ideas to which words are conventionally supposed 
to be subservient. The premises were different, but the 
conclusions were identical : words are inadequate to the de- 
scription of bodies. Because, says Lessing, though they 
may make clear, they cannot make interesting ; and though 
they may be successively 'exhaustive, they cannot give an 
impression of coexistent totality. And Burke, because if 
clear, they do not affect the mind ; and if they affect the 
mind, it is through obscurity, emotional connotation, and 
the combination of elements which, taken in the sense 
denoted by the words, would be fantastic, incomprehensible, 
or absurd. Lessing would admit description only by sugges- 
tion through action. For Burke there is no description, 
properly so-called, in poetry. Poetry is not an imitative 
art. It does not represent scenes or pictures as they are, 
but substitutes for these the stimulus of a transcendent 
sublimity subsisting largely in scenes and pictures as they 
are not. 

There is perhaps nowhere to be found a franker recogni- 
tion of the fine frenzy which makes a poet. Critics of 
Schiller, for instance, can from this point of view explain 

1 Laok., p. 250 f. 
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the undeniable esthetic effectiveness of much of his verse 
that sets logical analysis to scorn. Melchthal's words : 1 

" Die Hand hab' ich gelegt auf seine Augen, 
Und gliihend Bachgefiihl hab' ich gesogen 
Aus der erlosohnen Sonne seines Blicks," 

produce upon naive natures, as I have often observed, the 
effect of a certain sublimity, though I cannot myself escape 
the reflection that one does not suck with the fingers, and 
certainly not anything ardent from an extinct sun. This 
very example, however, suggests the limitations of a theory 
of poetry built upon irrationality and obscurity. Burke 
does not affirm that all poetry is of this non-imitative sort. 
Poetry "is indeed an imitation so far as it describes the 
manners and passions of men which their words can express ; 
where animi motus effert interprete lingua. There it is strictly 
imitation." 2 But the manners and passions of men are most 
certainly to be observed, and imitated, in their actions. 
Whence it follows that Burke, no less than Lessing, recog- 
nized the proper domain of a large part of poetry to be 
action : the doings of men, or " the effect of things on the 
mind of the speaker, or of others." 3 Dramatic and epic 
poetry on the one hand, and lyric poetry on the other, set 
forth actions and feelings ; they do not primarily address 
themselves to the exact description of things. 

In contrast to Lessing's Laolcoon, Burke's work is, as he 
called it, a philosophical inquiry, not a controversial docu- 
ment. Burke does, indeed, occasionally remark that his 
views are not shared " by several ; " but, although he cites 
Locke, Addison, and Spence in connection with subsidiary 
matters, the only theorist whose opinion he controverts on 
an important point is the AbbS du Bos. 4 This Frenchman's 

l WilhelmTell, 989-991. »P. 333. 

3 P. 332. 4 P. 103. 
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inflexions critiques sur la poisie et sur la peinture, 1 one of the 
most extensive works on these subjects produced during 
the eighteenth century, was known to Lessing, 2 and made, 
though less definitely, some of the same distinctions that he 
made. In general, however, du Bos's book belongs in 
substance as well as in time to the generation before both 
Burke and Lessing. Du Bos prints the Horatian — one 
ought rather to say pseudo-Horatian — TJt pictura poesis on 
his title-page. He regards both painting and poetry as 
imitative arts ; 3 he sees in them the means of saving the 
mind from tedium by an agreeable appeal to the passions ; 4 
he holds that both arts interest the spectator or reader in a 
degree corresponding to the intrinsic interest of the subjects 
that they treat ; 5 he declares that the method of each is the 
presentation of images to the mind ; 6 but he recognizes that 
some subjects are more suitable for the painter, and others, 
for the poet ; 7 and he states clearly that the difference 
between the arts is founded upon the difference in their 

•3 vols., Paris, 1719. I quote from the first volume of the sixth 
edition, Paris, 1755. 

2 Cf. Theatral. Bibliotheh, 3. St., 1755, L-M, VI, 247 f. ; letter to Nicolai, 
Apr. 2, 1757, L-M, xvn, 98 ; Konrad Leysaht, Dubos et Lessing, Greifs- 
wald, 1874. 

s ' ' Les Peintres et les Poetes excitent en nous ces passions artificielles, 
en presentant les imitations des objets capables d' exciter en nous des 
passions veritables. ... La copie de l'objet doit, pour ainsi dire, exciter 
en nous une copie de la passion que l'objet y auroit excitee" (p. 27 f. ). 

4 Pp. 5fl\, 35. 

6 Pp. 52, 56. He recognizes a passing satisfaction in the successful copy 
of objects uninteresting in themselves: "nous louons l'art du Peintre a 
bien irniter, mais nous le blamons d' avoir choisi pour l'objet de son travail 
des sujets qui nous interessent si peu" (p. 53). 

6 " Le but que se propose la Poesie du style, est de faire des images, et 
de plaire a 1' imagination" (p. 313). "C'est pour inventer des images 
qui peignent bien ce que le Poete veut dire .... qu'il a besoin d'un feu 
divin" (p. 300). "II faut done que nous croyions voir, pour ainsi dire, 
en ecoutant des Vers: TJt Pictura Po'esis, dit Horace" (p. 295). 

' § xiii, pp. 84-112. 
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means of expression, 1 namely, natural signs (or symbols) in 
painting, arbitrary (or conventional) symbols (i. e., words) 
in poetry — furthermore, that the signs of painting produce 
their effect instantly, the signs of poetry, on the contrary, in 
a succession of instants. 2 

Upon the last-mentioned distinction, du Bos bases no such 
reasoning as Lessing's in Laokoon, xvi, but from it he does 
deduce certain opinions; and since it was these opinions that 
Burke challenged, we may first examine du Bos's system at 
this point. It is not a point on the whole favorable to 
du Bos ; for his immediate purpose is not to distinguish 
between the arts, but rather, after the then popular fashion, 
to seek grounds for preferring one to the other. He gives 
the preference to painting, because 3 (1) it appeals to the 
sight, the sense that has the greatest and most immediate 
power over the soul ; (2) it makes its appeal instantly by 
natural signs that need no interpretation, since they repre- 
sent nature as she is ; (3) it is clearer and more definite, 
just as a diagram or illustration is clearer than the most 
detailed description ; and (4) it is more affecting ; as the 

111 La Peinture a git sur nous par le moyen du sens de la vue .... 
n' employe pas des signes artificiels, ainsi que le fait la Poesie, mais bien 
des signes naturels" (p. 415). "C'est aveo des signes naturels que la 
Peinture fait ses imitations" (p. 416). "Les signes que la Peinture 
employe, pour nous parler, ne sont pas des signes arbitraires et institues, 
tels que sont les mots dont la Poesie se sert " (p. 416 f. ). 

2 "Les vers les plus touchans ne scauroient nous emouvoir que par 
degres, et en faisant jouer plusieurs ressorts de notre machine les uns 
apres les autres" (p. 417). "Ainsi les objets que les tableaux nous 
presentent agissant en quality de signes naturels. ils doivent agir plus 
promptement" (p. 418). "Cette image [poetique] nous touche ; mais 
quand elle nous est representee dans un tableau, elle nous touche bien 
davantage. Nous voyons alors en en instant ee que les vers nous font 
seulement imaginer, et cela m§me en plusieurs instans" (p. 419). There 
is here a suggestion, but no sharp formulation, of the Lessingian "coexist- 
ent" and "successive." 

3 P. 415 f. 
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statue or painting of a god filled the ancients with awe of 
a present deity greater than they ever derived from the 
mythology of the poets ; as an exhibit is more effective than 
a verbal appeal for mercy or justice ; and as a tragedy 
enacted moves to tears which do not flow from the eyes 
of one who merely reads it. 

Burke, who esteemed sublime obscurity more highly than 
unaffecting clearness, inverted du Bos's preference, and said 
simply, 1 "Among the common sort of people, I never could 
perceive that painting had much effect on their passions. 
It is true, that the best sorts of painting, as well as the best 
sorts of poetry, are not much understood in that sphere. 
But it is most certain, that their passions are very strongly 
roused by a fanatic preacher, or by the ballads of Chevy- 
chase, or the children in the wood, and by other little 
popular poems and tales that are current in that rank of 
life. I do not know any paintings, bad or good, that pro- 
duce the same effect." And though the art of twenty 
Christian centuries testifies to the belief that statues and 
paintings are at least a valuable supplement to preaching — 
whether fanatic or not — it is evident that Burke had as 
much reason on his side as du Bos had on his, in this 
fruitless attempt to compare the incomparable. 

Neither Burke nor anybody else could dissent from du 
Bos's section xin, Qu'il est des sujets propres speeialement 
pour la Poesie, et d'autres sp6cialement propres pour la Pein- 
ture; and yet every such classification, however self-evident 
to us, had its importance in an age so little discriminating 
that one book 2 found ready acceptance in which it was said, 
"the rules for the conduct of a picture being much the 

'P. 104. 

2 Essay on the Theory of Painting (1719) by Jonathan Richardson. I 
quote from The Works of Jonathan Richardson, London, 1792. 
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same as those to be observed in writing a poem ; " * "a 
painter must not only write a history, a poem, a description, 
but do it in a fine character ; " 2 " painting is a sort of 
■writing, it ought to be easily legible;" 3 and another 4 like- 
wise, which laid down the law, "scarce anything can be 
good iu a poetical description which would appear absurd if 
represented in a statue or picture." Du Bos declares : a 
poet can fully set forth thoughts and sentiments which 
baffle the painter, "parce que ni les uns ni les autres ne 
sont pas suivis d'aucun mouvement propre et specialement 
marque' dans notre attitude, ni precisSment caraet6ris6 sur 
notre visage," 5 — such as the famous Qu'il mourtit in Cor- 
neille's Horace; or the delicate variations in the effects of a 
passion like auger, or a complex of passions and sentiments 
differentiated according to the personal equation in a given 
temperament ; 6 or an extended action with cause and effect 
in successive moments of time. Poets can arouse interest in 
their heroes by bringing out inner virtues and qualities of 
soul ; 7 they can easily make them known by pronouncing 
their names or otherwise characterizing them ; 8 they can the 
more certainly count upon their appeals for sympathetic 
interest because among the multitude of traits that they can 
include in their characterizations, one will be taking if 
another is not. 9 For all of these purposes the painter's 
resources are inferior to the poet's. The painter is limited 
to externals, restricted to one instant, and bound to treat 
subjects in which the effects are due to comparatively simple 
causes. 10 On the other hand, a painter can include, and by 
preference does include, in one scene a great number of 

1 Op. tit., p. 12. 2 Ibid., p. 14. *Ibid., p. 35. 

4 Joseph Spence, Polymetis, London, 1747, p. 311. Lessing noted this 
sentence ; cf. Naehlass B, Bliimner, p. 415. 
6 P. 84 f. «Pp. 86, 94 f. 7 P. 87. 

8 P. 90. 8 P. 92. 10 P. 93. 
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persons differentiated in character ; in a poem this would be 
tedious, if not impossible. 1 Poet and painter appear to be 
equal in their powers to express original conceptions of 
character ; 2 but whereas the poet may treat an unfamiliar 
subject, 3 the painter's work loses much of its effectiveness 
if its subject is not known and recognized. 4 

Burke was fortunate in avoiding the temptation to com- 
pare by holding fast to the faith that there was no tertium 
comparationis. Not the least advantage which he derived 
from that common sense of his which professional philoso- 
phers have derided as unscientific, was freedom from the 
trammels of a traditional terminology uncritically employed. 
His contemporaries might have escaped many a pitfall if 
they had taken the trouble to read Horace, before jumping 
at the conclusion that seemed to be expressed in his Ut 
pictura poesis; and they might have been less inclined to 
assume that poetry was an art of depiction in words, if they 
had abandoned the misapplied Aristotelian " imitation." 5 
When Burke says imitation, he does not mean the expression 
of an idea, but the copying of a model by means of symbols 
that have some sort of resemblance to the qualities of the 
model. Imitation in words is imitation of words, where 
animi motus effert interprete lingua. 6 Lessing believed too 
firmly in Aristotle to profit by this example of Burke's 
independence of the Stagirite. 

But Burke was also independent — perhaps ignorant — of 
the work that had in his time the greatest authority in 
esthetics, l'Abbe" Charles Batteux's treatise, Les Beaux Arts 

x Pp. 95 f., 102 ff. 2 P. 97 ft. 

3 P. 103. 4 P. 109. 

6 The Greek opinion that music is the most imitative of the arts must 
have given them pause if they had meditated upon it. Cf. S. H. Butcher, 
Aristotle' s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London 2 , 1898, chapter II, 'Imita- 
tion ' as an Aesthetic Term. 

6 P. 333. 
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rMuits cL un mime principe. 1 This principle was imitation. 
In the preface, the author describes his search for it. He 
turned to Aristotle: "le principe de limitation, que le 
Philosophe Grec etablit pour les beaux Arts, m'avoit frappe. 
J' en avois senti la justesse pour la Peinture, qui est une 
Poesie muette. J'en rapprochai les idees d'Horace, de 
Boileau, de quelques autres grands Maltres. J'y joignis 
plusieurs traits echappes a d'autres Auteurs sur cette matiere ; 
la maxime d'Horace se trouva verified par l'examen : ut 
Pictures, Poesis. II se trouva que la Poesie 6toit en tout une 
imitation, de meme que la Peinture." 2 

The very title of Batteux's book precludes the expectation 
that we shall find in it any such distinction between the arts 
as Lessing established. It was so far from being Batteux's 
intention to distinguish, that he devotes to painting but a 
single section of three pages, beginning, "Cet article sera 
fort court, parce que le principe de l'imitation de la belle 
Nature, sur-tout apres en avoir fait l'application h la Poesie, 
s'applique presque de lui-meme a la Peinture. Ces deux 
Arts ont enti^ eux une si grande conformite ; qu'il ne s'agit, 
pour les avoir traites tous deux h la fois, que de changer les 
noms, et de mettre Peinture, Desseing, Coloris, h, la place de 
Poesie, de Fable, de Versification." 3 Contrariwise: "ainsi 
que la Poesie chante les mouvemens du coeur, qu'elle agisse, 
qu'elle raconte, qu'elle fasse parler les Dieux ou les Hommes ; 
e'est toujours un portrait de la belle Nature, une image artifi- 
cielle, un tableau, dont le vrai et unique me>ite consiste dans 
le bon choix, la disposition, la ressemblance : ut Pietura 

1 Paris, 1747. Mendelssohn, reviewing C. W. Eamler's translation (Lpz., 
1758), described Batteux's work as, in spite of its errors, "das beste Lehr- 
buch in den sehonen Wissensehaften, das wir haben ; " Werke, IV, 1, 361. 
Cf. a fuller criticism in the essay, Uber die Hauptgrundsatee der sehonen 
Kunste und Wissensehaften, Werke, i, 283. 

2 P. viii. 3 P. 256. 
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JPoesis." l Under the rubric, Qu'il y ait wne action dans un 
Poeme, 2 we hope for more than we find; for "les choses sans 
vie peuvent entrer dans la Poesie. II n'y a point de doute. 
Elles y sont m6me aussi essentielles, que dans la Nature. 
Mais elles ne doivent y etre que comme accessoires, et de- 
pendantes d'autres choses plus propres a toucher. Telles 
sont les actions, qui etant tout a la fois l'ouvrage de l'esprit 
de l'homme, de sa volonte, de sa liberty, de ses passions, 
sont comme uu tableau abr6ge de la nature humaine. C'est 
pour cela que les grands Peintres ne manquent jamais de 
jeter dans les paysages les plus nuds, quelques traces d'hu- 
manite ; ne fut-ce qu'un tombeau antique, quelques ruines 
d'un vieil edifice. La grande raison, c'est qu'ils peignent 
pour les hommes." 3 There appears, therefore, to be no 
difference between poetry and painting in the expression of 
action; and action itself, although "toute action est un 
mouvement," 4 and "toute notre vie n'est qu'action," 5 seems 
to be quite as recognizable and available in ruins of the past 
as in doings of the present. 

It is, however, rather in his definition and application of 
the principle of imitation that Batteux's significance is to 
be sought. He had read Aristotle. He at least approxi- 
mated to a conception of the meaning of the term "imitation" 
as used by Aristotle, and he used it with fair consistency 
himself. The human mind, he says, cannot, properly speak- 
ing, create ; it can only compose with elements that it finds 
in nature. 6 " Sa fonction [sc. la fonction du genie] consiste, 
non a imaginer ce qui ne peut 6tre, mais a trouver ce qui 
est. Inventer dans les Arts, n'est point donner l'etre a un 
objet, c'est le reconnoitre ou il est, et comme il est." 7 The 

1 P. 255. 

2 P. 163, in chapter III, Les regies generates de la Poesie. 

3 P. 163 f. * 6 P. 165. 

4 P. 164. 6 P. 10. 
'P. 11. 
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means of art, which are natural, — marble, colors, sounds, 
words — are employed to present to the mind objects to 
which they are not natural : the human figure in statuary, 
all kinds of visible things in painting, a tempest in music, — 
"et le Poete enfin par son invention et par l'harmonie de 
ses vers, remplit notre esprit d'images feintes et notre coeur 
de sentimens factices, souvent plus charmans que s'ils 6toient 
vrais et naturels. D'ou je codcIus, que les Arts, dans ce 
qui est proprement Art, ne sont que des imitations, des res- 
semblances qui ne sont point la Nature, mais qui paroissent 
l'6tre; et qu'ainsi la matiere des beaux Arts n'est point le 
vrai, mais seulement le vrai-semblable." * "Ainsi, tous les 
Arts dans tout ce qu'ils ont de vraiment artificiel, ne sont 
que des choses imaginaires, des etres feints, copies et imites 
d'apres les veritables." 2 " Et cette imitation .... est une 
des principales sources du plaisir que causent les Arts. 
L'esprit s'exerce dans la comparaison du modele avec le 
portrait." 3 

This is all self-evident and not distinctively Aristotelian. 
But with reference to Aristotle's comparison * of history and 
poetry, to Xeuxis's method of painting a perfect beauty, 
and to Moliere's procedure in the composition of his Misan- 
thrope, Batteux goes on to show how what the artist copies 
is not external nature, but a prototype in his own mind, an 
idea based upon knowledge of many examples of his subject 
in nature; and henceforth he speaks no more of imitating 
nature, but says, imiter la belle Nature. " Ce n'est pas le 
vrai qui est ; mais le vrai qui peut etre, le beau vrai, qui est 
represents comme s'il existoit reellement, et avec toutes les 
perfections qu'il peut recevoir." 5 In other words, the artist 

'P. 13 f. 3 P. 17. 

2 P. 16. 4 Cap. ix, 2-4. 

5 P. 27. This, I take it, is Aristotelian. Schasler, however, maintains 
(p. 316) that "das Batteux' sche Princip der sogenannten ' Naturnachah- 
mung' nichts weniger als aristotelisch, sondern vielmehr platonisch ist." 
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makes use of the forms of nature to express an idea ; and 
this idea is itself a divination of the essential quality, of 
which those forms are themselves the representatives to 
sense. The condition of the soul enabled thus to conceive 
and produce is enthusiasm. "II y a done des momens 
heureux pour le genie, lorsque l'ame enflamm6e comme d'un 
feu divin se represente toute la nature ; et r6pand sur les 
objets cet esprit de vie qui les anime, ces traits touchants 
qui nous seduisent ou nous ravissent. Cette situation de 
l'ame se nomme Enthousiasrne, terme que tout le monde 
entend assez, et que presque personne ne d&init." 1 " C'est 
un grand fonds de genie, une justesse s' esprit exquise, une 
imagination feconde, et sur-tout un coeur plein d'un feu 
noble, et qui s'allume aisement a la vue des objets. Ces 
ames privilegi^es prennent fortement l'empreinte des choses 
qu'elles concoivent, et ne manquent jamais de les reproduire 
avec un nouveau caractere d'agrement et de force qu'elles 
leur communiquent. . . . 2 Eappellons nous l'exemple de 
Xeuxis. La Nature a dans ses tresors tous les traits dont 
les plus belles imitations peuvent etre composees : ce sont 
comme des eludes dans les tablettes d'un Peintre. • L' Artiste 
qui est essentiellement observateur, les reconnoit, les tire de 
la foule, les assemble. II en compose dans son esprit un 
Tout dont il coneoit une id6e vive qui le remplit." 3 

Batteux is himself rather more enthusiastic than clear in 
these passages, and in others, and when he comes to define 
la belle nature, he gets still farther away from the Aristote- 
lian idea: "la belle Nature est, selon le Gout, celle, qui a 
1°. le plus de rapport avec notre propre perfection, notre 
avantage, notre inte>et. 2°. Celle qui est en m6me-tems la 
plus parfaite en soi." i Nevertheless, if art does no more 

l P. 31 f. 2 P. 33. 3 P. 34. 

4 P. 81. There is a hopeless entanglement of the beautiful and the good 
on p. 89 f. 

2 
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than interpret nature in agreeable terms, it is no process 
of photographic reproduction, its models are not existent 
objects, its method is not a description of objective phe- 
nomena; it expresses an ideal, and does not copy reality. 
" Descriptive poetry " has no place in art so understood ; 
and no word " description," nor anything like it, occurs in 
Batteux' s book. 

In 1751, no less a person than Diderot addressed to 
Batteux, though without calling him by name, a Lettre sur 
les sourds et muets, d P usage de ceux qui entendent et qui par- 
lent. 1 Batteux indulged in some particularly banal remarks 
about the French language and French poetry in part in, 
chapter iii of his treatise, and with reference to these Diderot 
volunteered an exceedingly interesting discussion of language 
and the refinements of poetic style, culminating in the sen- 
tence, " tout art d'imitation ayant ses hieroglyphes particu- 
liers, je voudrais bien que quelque esprit instruit et delieat 
s'occupat un jour a les comparer entre eux." 2 That is to 
say, the arts instead of being reduced to one principle — and 
a vague one — ought to be shown to have each its own prin- 
ciple as well as its own symbols. The really instructive line 
of inquiry would be a comparison of the mode of treatment 
of one and the same subject in different arts. And above all, 
tell us what you mean by belle nature ! People wonder that 
estimates of natural objects vary so widely. " lis veulent 
que je leur dise encore pourquoi une peinture admirable 
dans un poeme deviendrait ridicule sur la toile? Par quelle 
singularite le peintre qui se proposerait de rendre avec son 
pinceau ces beaux vers de Virgil e : 

Interea magno misceri murmure pontum, 
Emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus, et imis 
Stagna refusa vadis ; graviter commotus, et alto 
Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda. 

Virgil. Aeneid. lib. I. vers 1 24. 

1 Oeuvres, ed. J. Ass&at, Paris, 1875, I, 343 fi. 3 P. 385. 
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" Par quelle singularity, disent-ils, ce peintre ne pourrait 
prendre le moment frappant, celui ou Neptune 6leve sa t§te 
hors des eaux? Pourquoi le dieu, ne paraissant alors qu'un 
homme d6coll6, sa tete, si majestueuse dans le poeme, ferait- 
elle un mauvais effet sur les ondes? Comment arrive-t-il 
que ce qui ravit notre imagination dSplaise a nos yeux? 
La belle nature n'est done pas une pour le peintre et pour 
le poete, continuent-ils ? Et Dieu sait les consequences 
qu'ils tirent de cet aveu ! " * 

This is precisely the kind of problem with which Lessing 2 
began the Laohoon, and Diderot provides also the means of 
solving it : there is one kind of beauty for the poet and 
another for the painter ; each artist expresses himself with 
his own appropriate symbols ; and these symbols are hiero- 
glyphs — that is, they have a value determined by the condi- 
tions of the particular art in which they are used. Mere 
imitation of nature can be no guide to artistic production. 

But Burke likewise expressly denied at least for poetry 
that it was an art of imitation ; and he affirmed of poetry 
that its power was conditioned by its symbols, the words 
to which he, like Diderot, attributed a significance that 
might fairly be called hieroglyphic. Both Burke and 
Diderot suggested rather than systematized. Lessing' s most 
helpful predecessor was his generous and modest friend 
Mendelssohn, and no one can desire to underestimate the 
importance to Lessing of Mendelssohn's counsel in oral 
discussions and in letters, or of his philosophy in the Briefe 
liber die Empfindungen, 3 the Betrachtungen iiber die Quellen 

'P. 385 f. Diderot proceeds to illustrate the treatment of another sub- 
ject, a woman dying, in the three arts, poetry, music, and painting. 

2 Lessing reviewed Diderot's Lettre in Das Neueste cms dem Beiche des 
Witzes, Monat Junius, 1751 (L-M 3 , IV, 415-422), translating liberally from 
the passage about Virgil, but saying nothing about the significant example 
of tbe/emme mourante. 

*Werke, I, 107 ff. 
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und die Verbindungen der schonen Kiinste und Wksenschaften 1 
and other writings. However, one would think that Bliimner 
ought hardly to have passed over Diderot, and certainly not 
to have omitted Burke, when he wrote concerning the last- 
mentioned work : 2 " Dies der erste Hauptteil der Mendels- 
sohn'schen Untersuchung. Seine Wichtigkeit gegenuber 
allem friiheren Asthetisieren springt in die Augen : die Lehre 
von der Nachahmung der Natur ist iiberwunden." 

William Guild Howard. 



1 Bibliothek, 1757; printed in the Philosophische Schriften (1761) under 
the title Tiber die Hauptgrundsatze der schimen Kiinste und Wissenschaften ; 
Werke, I, 279 fl. 

2 Laokoon t 63. Bliimner did full justice to Diderot on previous pages 
(45-49). 

By way of supplement I should like to add that Daniel Webb's Inquiry 
into the Beauties of Painting appeared in 1760 (not 1764 as given by 
Bliimner, p. 29) ; and that his Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, London, 
1762, inaccessible to Bliimner (ibid. ), do little more than repeat the senti- 
ments of the earlier book in respect to the similarity of painting and 
poetry. On p. 94 f . of the Beauties of Poetry Webb does indeed observe 
that the painter's subject is restricted to coexistence, and illustrates this 
proposition by the example of Imogen's speech in Cymbeline, I, sc. 3, 11. 
14-22: 

"Thou should' st have made him 
As little as a crow," etc. 

"The circumstances in this description, which tend to heighten the 
beauty of the image in the last line, cannot be expressed by the Painter ; 
he can have no advantage from a succession of ideas." And on p. 102 he 
says : "In this [i. e., the expression of thoughts and feelings] the Painter 
is extremely limited ; for among the infinite turns and workings of the 
mind, which may be expressed by words, and become the springs of senti- 
ment, there are so few to which he can give shape or being ; and his 
indications of peculiar and characteristic feelings, are so vague and unde- 
cisive, that his expressions, like their motives, must be obvious and 
general." 



